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near iir. liLsJje^pan 

V/hil(; it Liay b(j unfair to jud<;e a book by any review, Feter Dailey's review of (kjrald 

Heyer'a "Vito Ilarcantonio" fills me with uisgivings because in none respects it is quite 

wrong and i believe tlie fuulj: is laortj lik(il2/ in tlie book than in tlie review. 

he 

Vito iiarcmitonio was iny dear friend. »^e lived witii ne vhen i* was in Washington for 
quit(i a few years. lij'^ wife worked in Ids Washington office for q wldle, too, when tliat 
office Imd a staff of two. W'e knew Idn as fe\? ])oople did and yet when finally there is 
a boolc about tlds truly renarlaiblc; man this most sigtdfiCant part of Ids life, in Congress, 

txe /Ivirt i) _ >. 

in Waiddiifjton and in his relationsips in \Iasldngt6n7~±ntJlTlding mth drove him to 


his numy appointments vdth Flit jmcl we discussed \ildl(; I drove Ida to Ids, office \diat jjad 
transpired^ of no interest to Ids biographer.) 

From the review Heyeyirdsses the am essence of th(i man: he was a true, believing, 
practising dtjmocrat who, wldle regarded as a radical in those days, today would be in the 
mainstream. 

W'luit Dailey siijts is in some ways two-dimenfdonal and in som(i stereotypical. 

-t is grossly prong to say only tliat licjrcli was "an outspoken critic of the Hew Deal." 

He v;a s on issues its strong supporter aiifl on an occasion (jf Uidch x have a ceu.ar redol- 
A 

l(jction was the; only lienber of the House to rise in defense of HlecUior Hoosevelt ..hen she 
was under attqck, Tlie relationship he and FPS hiid, tliat to my personal iaiowledge they Ivid, 
could not luive existed i^ i'larc had been only FDR's critic. t 

Hare was a man of issues and beliefs j ^ 

Wldle in essence it is not wrong to sai’" tliat liarc^Was "identified vdth the domeSiittx. 
and foreign agenda of tlie^ffommuidst Party" tlds is misle;iding in two v/ays. First by 
preceedinjj wliat I quoti^^ "fcioroughly" whenhe had shqpfP differences and was attacked by 
the Daily Worker, iuid then the "identification" war, on issues, not as a party-liner, 
which h;3 v/asn't. 

There are simpjp factual errors tliat it\ my mind raise questions about the degree of 
dependability tliat can be placed in the book, 

Wlien ^ laiew him, begimdng in 1959, -iiiscqs he, his vdfe, his g’andmother and his mother 
and brother did n^ live in a single apartment on Bast 112th Street, He and Ids wife, 

Hiriam Sanders, who headed Ihiplem ^Ifl/use and was a social worker, lived alone in im apart- 
mnnt on the second floor of a building on the north side of 1 1 Cth Street wast of Second 
kvenue. Wldle he did liave coffee at Chir.craello' s (,phon) cafe on the northwest corned of 

J1 

the junction of these two steeets, as my wife and^^lr-.d with 1dm there, most of those he 
met there were not Ids "political associates." They were the people he represented and who 



loved ld.ia ao few politicaiis are ever loved, iind I'm confident that for years he shaved 
himself in mil bathroom more often tha1T\he "was Bhaved by the local barber." 

His law offices were not "on East 11bth Street" but were downtown, where i^ike I’into 
was his partne±, cXi) P 

I never knew him to "downplay his opposition to Italian ^fascism" and that he did not 
was one of the bases fj^o for Creneroso Hope's "ii°Sfca?ano— iimericanoJ' fierce opi^osition to 

V 

him, 

Hepresenting -ds district as all Italian i;; to misrepresent it. It was largely Puerto 
Rican. 

Despite Ids being a minority o^ one he was widely respected (and feared as a 
debater; in the Congress. He was on ■ of tht few consulted on amending the rules, Ikj was 
that much a master of them. 

iiarc, who slept on my studio couch, read late^ into the morning. It was sometimes 
ilfficult to vfake him, at lf;ast a lic'ilft^dosen tines for ai^intmo'nts with PDR. He had dia- 
betes and tlds mearf food vdthin e certain period d^f '’w^£iife’'injected the insulin. T)iis 
meant that we often brejikfasted together in the House dining room. Literally dozens of 
^'Wbers came and joined us, often with those who were with them. This is to say that on 
a personal level he was lilted and on a political level his opinions were often sought, 
often by those who disagreed witli him politically. 

I was with liim on occasion when the GOP Hinority -^eader, *^oe ikrtin, of I-Iass., sought 
him out to confide in him what tlie GOP feared raising on the floor , JtotFljublicly , tliat 
i'iartin wjinted knovjn. h D { 

It is to reflect ignorance oJ' the era and its politics to say t}iat, after saying what 
is not true, tliat ‘^arc followed the CP line on foreign questions, the truth being tliat 
often their viev;s coincided, "he did not hesitate to rcjinforce it by c?:rnp a-j gni n g nyi t 
the Dies Comiaittee's hearings on ' un-Americfin activities'..." This i1? to say tliat FDR 
and many others, including his Republican Interior Secretary, l%rold Ickes, followed the 
party -ine on that committee, not i*s hearings, host of the oppOf?ition to the nnSmericans 
was from traditional libejrals and tlie labor movement. Jo jll' i • 

While it is quite true that the D^tholic liierarchy v/as t^ongly opposed to liim tliis 
IS in a sense misleading. Hark was strongly and emotionally dedicated to the canonization 
of Hother Ifcabrini and i can remember no Nei; Yorker who dineA more often with us thati one 
particular priest wlio was always in clerical garb when he did. 

It is quite misleading to say tliat Hare "was voted out of office," The truth is tliat 
the New Yoifc pd^iticijins who suffered do much by comparison with liim and feared the success 
or popularity of whcT'he fought for legislated him out of office. 

The deeply-felt love for liim, ./hile reflected in mahy ways, is perhaps typified by a 
widely-held belief in his district tliat he :.ould be assassinated nihen he became the first 



American ever t(j be the ^candidate of three mjor political parties, the toerican -“abor 
■Party 'Ihen bein^ the major party in hfej district tind he havints' non both the -democtratic 
and He publican priiaaries. 

Hare usually flew, returning to his dis;trict usually twice weekly for night-time, 
not ths; daytime^ meetings v;ith his needy constituents. (l was freelancing tlien and usually 
drove liim to and from /Rational airport.) but tliat time there was BueiTlin. emotional gangup 

.j ■■ 

on him tlvit Ikj co ild not refeist^. ^o, in a &iKiic Buiek that may have been borrowed or 
might have belonged to one of them, an incou^fruous assortment of men \;lio intended to be 
his body0j;iards flrove him to Vfashingtono Ifot one was capable of really defending liim. 

One was the owner of tluit fabulous coffee sliop. (Kyifwhat pastries he had and what a 
marvellous fuss he made over my vdfe„ she was witli us there I ) His brother was one of Musso- 
lini's bodyguards, ^ spoke Virtually no English. 

ws ^ 

another, also my dear friend, ^tlie late G-ilberto Ooncepcion de Gracia, tfaww later head 

of tii(j fu(jrto ilican Ha Independence Barty, ikre had brought idm to the brjited "^tates in 
fear of liis being assassinated because he liad been thci lawyer for the ^revolutionaries head- 
^ed by albiau Oompos. (l met the train to bring the last of tlici^g^oup released from 
Atlanta and delivered him to/4arc at fare's office.) Giiborto, of incredible eloquence in 
Spanish Ibut for whom I wrote speeches he delivered in English) went to |[eu’ York and aroused 
^■‘arc's S]:anish-specild.ng constitueiits in the c£inpaigns. 

Then th'ore was the rather youngisjl* hdad of the CP in that district. He was liaving 
much trouble witli liis feet - some (Qualifications for being a bodyguard. 

I remember Prankie LaHotte and I remember tliat one was a professional pickpocket. 

I now do not remember wliat •‘•''ranlcie was and it may be that tlie pickpocket was laiovinK as 
Dzimiie de dip,** Dzinnie was devoted to ilark, who und(3rstood that mny of those v/ho led 
criminal lives had no other way of surviving , I iiUf( U-A-Uii U 

file regularly delivered those wanted by tlie jo lice to the police, those Wfuited fearing 
being victimizcjd by the practise of questioning beginning with being beaten up. When ^^arc 
delivered them he knew tlie condition in vdiich he delivered them and the police did not risk 
beatin,^ them up. I remmiaber one :^Iturday night then had just driven up and parked ouiside 
i'larc's apartmen^^i^ lipiie^of'^tiie ieai^rs**of liis Pierto Hican supporters, was there f ran tidy 
looking for Hare. He was hiding a Puerto Hican the police wanted anci he just had to find 
iiarc for delivery to ^¥ev«nt tliis man from police violence, iM It took some time but we 
found Hare and roade that delibeiy.) 

With its jump seats that car held seven, there were six besides Marc in it, but I do 
not remfjmber the others now. Ilarc was both (unused, embarrassed and warmed by thc;ir concern 
for his safety but they were a nuisance and he asked me to find some subterfuge by wMch 
I could pgt them out of Ms office and to my ^apartment. I do: not remember what it was but 
they were with me until they all drove hack to /fe.i York tliat^ evening. 



I liavo personal laiowledge of another of i^ariS's m;ijor acoomplishraents, not liis alone 
but one for wliich ii. '^hillipe lu-mdolph is generally credited it. h'ithout doubt Randolph 

had a ;5i^piificant role but the political accoiaplishment was -^'^arcs^. 

tlie kind of finagling at \diich he weis adept in the Congress and with its workings 
he had gotten the g^zed ^ientification of H.Ii. {or Ilojise Resolution) 1 for his bill to 
^:.gislatd fair euployment^ practises, to eiid^discriiaination. Vifeile HiR did not oppo.'se fair 
treatment fot^minorities, he fe:'.red a divisive fight in the Congress. He and ^'iarc 
worked out a deal. I drove I-Iarc to the JlPiiite ■‘^ouse for the meeting at which they reached the 
agreement - I believe it was IDii's offer that Maxc accepted - £uid never was Hare as e^ted 
as when he returned to ray old 1937 greed Hodge parked n:;ar the West Executive id»dn kvenus 
gate by the Secret Service, 

KiH said he was rrould by executive order’ promulgate a Faj^r Employment PrHctises 
Commis-don if in return Hare would either abandon or withdraw HR 1 . Ifarc was liappy to 
get tlris much befauso he knew there v/as /possibility of getting legislativd approval in 
those days. 

Hy r/ife and I met vjhen we botli r.'orked on Capitol HiH, (i vras thei^ditor of the 

Senate Civil -liberties Eoiamittee, ) Me kne\r maryr Memb«ers of both Houses over a period of 

years. V/e do not remembc;r anyone as thorouglily devoted to his principle;;; and briefs rmd 

0 

'rfho raadrj any more vail^rous and determined effort to be tru's to them, ilarc wasstliat jarincipled, 
He was also both bi'illiant and v/itty, vritli rare political judgement and inci^/eojiness , one 
the many reasons he was sought out by others, in my presence in thePilouse dining rooil'., for 
his ^(advice. . 

In pfirt tlis is to inform you, in part i intend it as a substitute for an oral hkstory. 

It is.;my reaction to readijig the review as soon as I finished reading it. I then re- 
gretted t}iat there had been no oral history because J^arc was so rare a man, so truly 
exceptional and very human a man, and because <'is 0ail^y says correctly, he is largely 
forgptten. 

Tliere is no doubt in my mind thjit he liave been reelected as long as he lived, §o 
great was th(j love and respect for him by his constituents, if the i^egislature had not 
chg^ged the lasw so he could not run in the Democratic and T^epublican primaries and then 
those ta.’o parties made a deal to gang up on him, both parties supporting Onti opposing 
candidate. 

He deserves better that is reflected bir tj^s revievf and if there were a better remem- 

brance available it might be utjeful to other politicains not in the mjiinstream. 

1 

ihirc was in every sense a truly great iuaerican. 

Sincerely, 

Harold u'eisberg 




